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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Wide Criticism Of 
War Administration 


Lack of Leadership Blamed by 
Many for Delays and Mis- 
takes in Production 


DEFENDERS STRESS RECORD 
Admit Errors Have Been Made, But 


Show that Tremendous Progress 
Has Resulted in War Output 














The American people are loyal and 
determined in their attitude toward 
the war. Probably never before has 
a war in which we have engaged 
commanded the support of such a 
large proportion of the population. 
But while there is a high degree of 
unity in the country, there is much 
evidence of disappointment. Many 
people are worried because of the 
defeats we have suffered, and be- 
cause of what seems to them to be 
the slowness of our effort. 

The feeling that we are not doing 
all that we should is really the of- 
ficial point of view. It was expressed 
last month by Elmer Davis, Director 
of the Office of War Information, who 
said that, while we were doing pretty 
well, we were not doing well enough. 


Who Is to Blame? 


And there has been a disposition 
in many quarters to blame the public 
for the weaknesses in the war ma- 
chine. A number of public officials 
have criticized the people for being 
complacent. Radio commentators 
have said that the public doesn’t 
realize how serious the situation is. 
There have been many warnings to 
the effect that we are losing the war, 
and that the tide will not turn unless 
the people become more active. 

Now some of the people are talking 
back. They are saying that it is not 
they but the government which is at 
fault; that our leadership is not 
strong and decisive; that the war 
administration is poor; that there is 
waste and bungling in high places. 

The magazine Fortune, in its cur- 
Trent issue, expresses this sentiment. 
It charges that there is confusion in 
Washington; that there is poor organ- 
ization; too little centralized author- 
_ ity, and poor planning. The Fortune 
_ @ditorial claims that discontent 
' against this bungling leadership is 
asserting itself through the nation, 
and the President is warned to take 
~ things in hand and give us a stronger 
War administration. Charges such as 
this are heard in many quarters. 

This certainly is not a time for 
"impatience. We must realize that the 
» United States is not a warlike coun- 
' ty; that throughout the years it has 
' been committed to peace and has 
' fot planned the development of a 
great war machine. Of necessity, it 
, Would be very hard to go quickly 
_ ®nto a war footing and to maintain 
@fficiency at all points. 
| At the same time, we are engaged 
if a terrible war and inefficiency is 
€xtremely costly. Not only that, but 
itis very dangerous. We must under- 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Time Is Preeious 
By Walter E. Myer 


In his book, They Were Expendable, published today, W. L. White tells 
the story of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3, which played a heroic but tragic 
part in the lost battle of the Philippines. He reports this conversation with 
a young officer who had returned to the United States: 


“Suppose you're a sergeant machine gunner,” said the officer, “and your 
army is retreating and the enemy advancing. The captain takes you to a machine 
gun covering the road. ‘You're to stay here and hold this position,’ he tells 
you. ‘For how long?’ you ask. ‘Never mind,’ he answers, ‘just hold it.’ Then 
you know you're expendable. In a war anything can be expendable—money 
or gasoline or equipment or most usually men. They are expending you and 
that machine gun to get time. They don't expect to see either one again. They 
expect you to stay there and spray that road with steel until you're killed or 


captured, holding up the enemy for a few minutes or even a precious quarter 
of an hour. 


“You know the situation—those few minutes gained are worth the life of 
a man to your army. So you don't mind it until you come back here where 
people waste hours and days and sometimes weeks, when you've seen your 
friends give their lives to save minutes.” 


Does it give you an uncomfortable feeling to read this—a feeling that you 
are wasting too much time and that you are proving yourself unworthy of 
the boys at the front who are dying for your country and for you? You 
may say that your time is not so precious. You are not a machine gunner. 
You have no bit of road to defend. That, of course, is true. You are not 
called upon to give your life to save minutes—not now. But you have a job 
to do. You are laying the foundations for skilled work. Your skill is some- 
time to be placed at the service of your country. You are becoming an 
intelligent citizen, fit to help guide the country through the crises of today 
and tomorrow. You are a morale builder. You are contributing to the welfare 
of your home and community and country. 

This is a hard job. You cannot afford to make it a shoddy job. You 
haven't a minute to lose if you are to do it well. With you as with the 
machine gunner on the jungle road of the far-off Philippines, time is precious. 
The budgeting of time these’ days is a patriotic duty. There must be recreation 
and amusement, of course. Health must be protected. But working hours must 
be well spent. The idler cannot be tolerated when every minute counts. 








Big Stakes Involved 
In Battle Of Egypt 


Outcome of Present Struggle May 
Determine Future Control 
of Middle East 


IS TIED TO RUSSIAN FRONT 
Axis Two-Pronged Drive Would Sepa- 


rate Soviet Union from Rest 
of United Nations 














As the fate of Stalingrad and con- 
trol of the lower Volga River hangs 
precariously in the balance, the Rus- 
sian front still remains the most cru- 
cial sector in the war. With wave 
after wave of Nazi planes pounding 
the industrial city in an attempt to 
pulverize it, and with thousands upon 
thousands of German reservists being 
thrown into the fray, both sides are 
fully aware of the stakes involved. 
The Russians are asked to make Stal- 
ingrad a “Red Verdun,” to stop the 
Nazi hordes as the French stopped 
them during those fateful months in 
1916 when the outcome of World War 
I hung in the balance. 

Important as the Russian front is, 
it is by no means the only sector of 
the war which bears watching. Last 
week the Battle of Egypt flared up 
again as Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
master of desert warfare, renewed 
his push against British and Ameri- 
can forces on the El Alamein front. 
The Nazis are trying to reach Alex- 
andria, the great British naval base 
on the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Suez Canal. Rom- 
mel’s initial thrusts were repulsed, 
but whether the allied position had 
been made secure was not clear. 


Two-Pronged Drive 


The Battle of Egypt is not an iso- 
lated development. It is part of the 
grand Axis strategy, part of the cam- 
paigns in Russia. Egypt is the lower 
prong of the Axis pincer movement 
directed toward the Middle East. The 
other prong is Russia. If Hitler and 
his generals succeed in their present 
campaigns in Russia and Egypt, they 
will have gone far toward realizing 
their ambition of dominating the 
Middle East and will have opened the 
way toward joining hands with their 
ally Japan in India or elsewhere in 
the east. 

Moreover, if the two drives suc- 
ceed, Hitler will have accomplished 
one thing which must be accom- 
plished if Germany is to last out in a 
long war. He will have separated 
Russia from the other members of 
the United Nations. Loss of Alex- 
andria would practically drive the 
British fleet from the Mediterranean 
for it is the last remaining base of 
great importance from which the Al- 
lies can operate. If Rommel reaches 
the Suez Canal, Germany will domi- 
nate the Red Sea and be in a posi- 
tion to menace the United Nations in 
the Indian Ocean. 

Beyond Egypt lies the Middle East. 
If the German tanks overpower the 
armies made up of Englishmen, Aus- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Planes in This War 


B-17E—A Flying 


By Lieutenant John Gordon Studebaker, U. S. Army Air Forces 
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HE U. S. Army Air Forces have 

one major objective—BOMB THE 
ENEMY! While air combat among 
fighter planes is both spectacular and 
essential, we must not forget that the 
most important air tactic is the de- 
struction of enemy operations on 
land and sea. Sinking supply ships; 
blowing up fac- 
tories, oil wells, 
and ammunition 
dumps; blasting 
troop concentra- 
tions; and knock- 
ing out bridges, 
railroads, and 
power plants in 
enemy territory 
are the telling 
blows for which 
air power is most 
effective. In waging this type of war- 
fare we use heavy bombers. 

Heavy bombardment is the long 
suit of the Army Air Forces. Our 
theory of aerial warfare is firmly 
based on high elevation, daylight, 
precision bombing. Every effort is 
made to hit the enemy where it will 
hurt the most. Bombs are dropped 
directly upon those specific objec- 
tives contributing most to the en- 
emy’s war machine, rather than in 
city-wide, area bombardment. 

Naturally daylight precision bomb- 
ing requires expertly trained air 
crews, an efficient bombsight, and 
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heavy bombers which can fly at high 
altitudes—30,000 to 35,000 feet above 
the ground, where antiaircraft fire 
is less effective and where only the 
latest model enemy fighter planes 
can perform efficiently. All of these 
are found in our B-17 Flying For- 
tresses, whose might was recently 
launched against Nazi-occupied Eu- 
rope in a series of eight highly suc- 
cessful raids. Several flights of the 
much-touted German Focke-Wulf 
190’s attacked the Fortresses only to 
sustain losses and to see our bombers 
drop their lethal loads on the tar- 
gets and return safely. 

The B-17E’s, which smashed the 
Japs with such devastating effect in 
the battles of the Coral Sea, Midway, 
and the Solomons, were the first sub- 
stratosphere bombers. They are ad- 
mittedly the fastest, highest-flying, 
most heavily armed bombers in the 
world. With a maximum range of 
3,000 miles, a bomb load capacity of 
four tons over long range (more on 
short runs), and a top speed of over 
300 miles an hour, these 30-ton, four- 
engine monsters of the air will go a 
long way toward breaking the Axis. 
Improvements are constantly being 
made. The latest model—the B-17F, 
now in production—mounts 10 or 
more guns of the armor-piercing, .50 
caliber type, and carries bombs 
weighing from 100 to 2,000 pounds 
apiece. 
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Doctor: ‘Your eye looks bad. I see 
signs of liver trouble or anemia, and 
I fear chronic nervous affliction.” 

Patient: ‘Look at my other eye, doc. 
That one is glass.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 






























“Hey, fellas—maybe you got it wound up too 
tight?” 


MACHAMER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 





“She’s a good secretary,” said the 
boss, “but clockeyed.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 








“IT thought you were working in a 
government laboratory,” said the first 
chemist. 

“Yes,” nodded the second. “I put all 
the substitutes for rubber into one 
batch, cooked it up, and offered it as a 
solution to our tire problem.” 

“What happened?” 


“IT got bounced.” —MONITOR 





Junior’s first school report, which was 
promising, read “Trying.” The second 
report raised the parents’ hopes by 
stating: “Still trying.” The next re- 
port, however, dashed all hopes to the 
ground. It read: “Still very trying.” 








“Is there hot water in your house?” 
asked one boy of another. 

“There is,” replied the other, “and 
I am always in it.” —ExXCHANGE 





Dancer: “Can’t you stretch the music 

a little—just a dance or two more?” 
Orchestra Leader: “Sorry, but this 

isn’t a rubber band!’ —GRIT 





“Their engagement is still a secret.” 
“Yes, so everybody’s saying.” 
—OUTSPAN 


A Book in the News 


How War 


HE period between the fall of 

France in June 1940 and the at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, was perhaps the most 
critical in the annals of American 
diplomacy. It was the period of grey 
diplomacy, with the clouds of war 
hovering ever more menacingly over 
the horizons of both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. It is with this vital chap- 
ter of our history that Forrest Davis 
and Ernest K. Lindley deal in their 
engrossing book How War Came 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50). 

Despite the fact that all high offi- 
cials in Washington regarded war 
with the Axis as inevitable, the blow 
on Pearl Harbor came as a shock 
that fateful Sunday afternoon last 
December. The President himself ex- 
pected war “but not this week-end. 
... He assumed, along with 132,000,- 
000 other Americans, it would break 
first in Siam, the East Indies, or the 
Malay Peninsula.” 

Many hitherto unpublished details 
of the period are brought forth in 
the book. For example, the authors 
declare that Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles categorically warned 
the Russian ambassador to the United 
States, Constantine Oumansky, in 
January 1941 that Germany would 
attack the Soviet Union in June of 
that year. They also reveal agree- 
ments between Germany and Japan 
as to the conditions under which the 
Japanese were to attack England 
and the United States. Moreover, 
Japan promised to strike at Siberia 
when the German armies reached 
the Volga River. 

Much of the diplomacy of the 18- 
month period consisted of stalling 
for time in order to prepare our de- 
fenses for the inevitable clash. Thus 
Secretary Hull held some 60 long 
conferences with Japanese Ambas- 
sador Nomura between the time of 
the arrival of the latter and the Sun- 
day he and Kurusu were visiting 
Hull in the State Department at the 
very moment bombs were raining on 
the island of Oahu. 

The authors devote much of their 
book to an explanation and defense 
of our policy with Vichy since the 
surrender of France. They describe 
the policy as primarily a salvage op- 
eration, designed to save what we 
could for the Allied cause. We 
wanted above all to prevent the 
French fleet from falling into Hitler’s 
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Came to America 


hands and to keep the French colo. 
nies in Africa from being used as 
bases for Nazi submarines. What- 
ever the policy’s shortcomings, jt 
has achieved these two objectives, 


There are many off-the-record, 
‘inside’ stories which enliven the 
book. For example, the President hit 
upon the term “United Nations” 
early one morning and made the sug- 
gestion to Winston Churchill while 
the Prime Minister was taking his 
bath at the White House during his 
first visit. It was Harry Hopkins 
who arranged the Atlantic meeting 
between Roosevelt and Churchill. It 
was largely as a result of Hopkins’ 
conferences with Stalin at the Krem- 
lin that the Allies became convinced 
of Russia’s staying power. Informa- 
tion given to Hopkins was convincing 
and intended only for the President. 

It is clear from these pages that a 
turning point in American history 
came with the fall of France. The 
President and high government offi- 
cials shared with the American peo- 
ple the shock of that catastrophe. 
Then we realized the mortal peril 
in which the United States found it- 
self. Then we made the decision to 
lend the weight of our industrial 
might to bolster Britain in her fight 
against what appeared insuperable 
odds. And from that moment for- 
ward we were engaged in a “‘white” 
war which became more intense with 
each passing month. 

During the entire period under re- 
view—and even before—the Presi- 
dent and his advisers on foreign 
policy showed a consistency and a 
firmness which never wavered. The 
authors point out that the policy re- 
ceived the wholehearted support of a 
majority of the American people. At 
times, they declare, the President 
lagged behind public opinion, taking 
action only after public sentiment 
had forced him to do so. Thus, the 
major highlights of our policy during 
the period — destroyers-for-bases, 
lend-lease, protection of American 
merchant vessels, and all the rest— 
were fully in accordance with the 
wishes of the American people. 

Many of the secrets of the period 
covered by Messrs. Davis and Lindley 
will remain buried in national ar- 
chives until the close of the war. But 
How War Came does weave into a 
fairly complete fabric the major out- 
lines of the diplomacy of the months 
before Pearl Harbor. 


HARRIS AND EWING 
do Nomura (right) and special envoy Kurus’ 





gained time by engaging in “peace talks” with the State Department while Japan was preparing 


her blow against Pearl Harbor. 
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Edueation vs. Catastrophe 


LMER DAVIS, Director of the Of- 

fice of War Information, made a 
challenging statement the other day 
in an address to an educational con- 
ference in Washington. He said: 

“« |..H.G. Wells, writing just af- 
ter the last war, described the situa- 
tion of humanity at that time as a race 
between education and catastrophe. 
As we all know, catastrophe won that 
race; but if the United Nations win 
this war education has one more 
chance. And quite possibly just one 
more chance; for if we lose the next 
race, the next catastrophe will be 
a bigger and better catastrophe, 
which might close this phase of the 
development of the human species, 

and compel such 

.-_ specimens of it as 
kay might survive to 

¢ start all over 

again, from’ the 
point we started 
from several thou- 
sand years. ago. 






be It would be well 
) for students 
everywhere to 
study the meaning 
of this statement and to determine 
what they can do about it. What did 
H. G. Wells mean when he said after 
the last war that the welfare of hu- 
manity depended upon ‘a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe’’? 
He meant that if people throughout 
the world learned quickly how to 
solve their great public problems, and 
particularly the problem of maintain- 
ing peace in the world, we would 
have an era of progress and of ad- 
vancing human welfare. If, on the 
other hand, people did not léarn 
enough about the great problems 
which faced them, if they bungled 
and blundered in their efforts to solve 
international difficulties, the world 
would be plunged into another great 
war, which would be a catastrophe 
for the human race. 


ces 
Elmer Davis 


We all know, as Elmer Davis said, 
that catastrophe won the race. The 
United States and her allies won the 
war. The Germans, who then, as now, 
were the trouble-makers, were de- 
feated and helpless. We of the allied 
countries had it within our power to 
arrange things as we saw fit; had it 
within our power, if we had been 
wise enough, to create conditions that 
would have made for progress, pros- 
perity, and peace. 

But we did. not do this. We 
bungled and blundered. We did not 
solve our problems at home. We 
plunged into a terrible depression. 
This depression could have been 
avoided. We were easily able to pro- 
duce all the food and other materials, 
all the good things of life, that we 
needed, but we did not know how to 
organize our economic machinery so 
as to keep it going. We plunged 
into depression and so did the other 
nations of the world. But that was 
not the only trouble. We made many 
mistakes in international policy. We 
made them because we did not under- 
stand the causes of war. Hence, an- 
other war developed, a far worse war 
than the one we had fought and won. 

A great part of the responsibility 
for this disastrous failure must be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of 
the schools of the United States and 
the other democratic countries. It 
must be placed on the teachers and 
the students of the days following the 
First World War. The teachers and 
students of that day should have 
known that the citizens of this coun- 
try and the other democratic nations 
could not wisely solve the great prob- 
lems of progress and peace without 
understanding these problems. They 
should have known that the problems 
could not be understood without be- 
ing studied. They should have known 
that it was their duty to study these 
problems of public life, not casually, 
not merely for a little while each 
week, but intensively and continu- 





Many schools have formed discussion groups for 


ously. They should have known that 
a great part of the time in school 
should have been spent in the acquir- 
ing of information and ideas about 
the problems of the day—problems 
which, if unsolved, were sure to lead 
to war and catastrophe and ruin. 


The schools did not do their duty 
in that day. Political education was 
not improved. Only a little time each 
week was given in the classrooms of 
America to the study of the problems 
of the day—to the acquiring of politi- 
cal or civic education. So education 
lost the race, and catastrophe won it. 
That is why we are now engaged in a 
terrible war. That is why we must 
go through a period of blood and 
tears. That is why friends and rela- 
tives of readers of this paper are 
dying. 


We cannot help it because the 
schools were not aroused to their 
responsibility 25 years ago, because 
many of the students of that day 
frittered away their time, and be- 
cause others neglected the serious and 
prolonged study of current affairs. 
We cannot help it because the last 
generation failed and, through their 
failure, brought destruction and ca- 
tastrophe to us. 








ITLER has said that if you re- 

peat a lie often enough most 
people are so gullible they will 
eventually believe it. That is the 
basis of his propaganda campaign 
to stir hostile relations between 
the people of England and the 
United States. Thus, the Nazi lie 
is spread in this country to the ef- 
fect that the British are counting 
upon us to bear the greatest bur- 
dens of the war; that they felt 
their job was completed when 
they got us into the conflict. 

The great majority of Ameri- 
cans look upon this very obvious 
Nazi propaganda technique for 
what it is worth, but for those 
few who may at times be doubtful, 
this column is presenting a short 
list of facts about England which 
may be readily verified. 

1. All British wealth is going 
into the war effort. In 1938, there 
were 7,000 British families who, 
after paying all taxes, had 6,000 
pounds or more (about $30,000 a 
year) left over. Today, that num- 
ber of families has been reduced to 
80, and enforced bond purchasing 
is taking a large part of their 
financial surpluses. 





Straight Thinking on the War 


By CLay Coss 


2. Two out of every three per- 
sons in England between the ages 
of 14 and 65 are working full time 
in the Armed Forces, Civilian De- 
fense, or War Industry. This is 
equivalent to a mobilization of 





Defenders of Britain 


60,000,000 people in the United 
States. 

3. Clothing is strictly rationed 
on a coupon system. So are most 
foods. No one can buy more than 
two ounces of butter. Fruits are 
practically unobtainable. Consid- 
erably less than half as much meat 
can be had by each individual in 
England as will be permitted un- 


der our meat rationing system 
when it goes into effect. 

4. The British have had almost 
a total blackout every night for 
34 months. Those Americans who 
have participated in a few prac- 
tice blackouts can appreciate what 
the British have gone through in 
this respect. 

5. In Britain today, every fit 
man between 18% and 41 has al- 
ready been drafted into the Forces, 
unless irreplaceable in an essen- 
tial job. The age limit has now 
been raised to 51. 

6. Seven million women of Brit- 
ain between 19 and 41 are being 
directed into war work. Unmar- 
ried women between 20 and 30 
can be drafted into the uniformed 
forces. 

7. The production of British 
planes has doubled in the last 
year, and these planes are being 
sent to many fronts as well as par- 
ticipating in daily bombing at- 
tacks over Europe. 

8. Britain is sending to battle 
fronts abroad more than 80 per 
cent of her total military produc- 
tion and tens of thousands of sol- 
diers. 














LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 
the purpose of studying contemporary problems. 


However, we can, if we will, pre- 
vent such a thing from happening 
again. If we win the war, we will, 
as Elmer Davis says, have another 
chance, but probably only one more 
chance. 

Here is another quotation from Mr. 
Davis’ address: 


“ec 


. . . It would be a very reckless 
man who would predict that 25 years 
from now, we might not have bomb- 
ing planes that could fly from Kansas 
City to Tokyo—or from Tokyo to 
Kansas City. And when we have 
got that far there will be no safe 
place on earth, unless somehow the 
human race can develop sufficient 
intelligence to make the whole earth 
safe. 

“I do not know how that can be 
done, or even if it can be done; but 
it requires no great insight to predict 
that unless it is done, what we call 
civilization may not outlast the twen- 
tieth century... .”’ 

We cannot save civilization and 
democracy and decent conditions of 
living merely by fighting and winning 
wars. We must win this war, of 
course, but that alone will not insure 
us peace and security and justice. 
War will not insure us these things 
any more than it did 25 years ago. 
When the war is over, even though 
we win it, civilization will be very 
near to utter extinction in many parts 
of the world. Think of the conditions 
that will prevail throughout the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe, through- 
out all of Asia! Starvation, disease, 
ignorance, hate; these will prevail 
over most of the earth. It will be 
hard to establish a lasting peace un- 
der such conditions. 

Not only that, but our old problem 
of unemployment with which we 
wrestled unsuccessfully during the 
1930’s will come back. When the 
armies are demobilized, when the sol- 
diers come back home, when the 
factories producing war materials 
close down, there will be problems of 
unemployment, inflation, and others. 

So it is no exaggeration to say 
that again we will have a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. 
We must educate ourselves quickly 
to deal with the almost impossibly 
difficult problems with which man- 
kind will be confronted for at least 
another generation. 

It will not be easy for you to be- 
come well enough informed, practiced 
enough in straight thinking, to play 
your part worthily during the tragic, 
and yet adventurous, times which lie 
ahead. It will require hours of study 
every week of the great problems of 
your country and the world. This is 
the first duty of all Americans who 
are not engaged primarily in the 
military effort. 
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The President Speaks 


President Roosevelt has taken dras- 
tic action to curb rising prices. On 
September 7, he sent a message to 
Congress, calling upon that body to 
put a ceiling on farm prices. As we 
stated in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER last 
week, the law permitting the Presi- 
dent, acting through the Office of 
Price Administration, to set a limit 
above which prices shall not go, does 
not apply to farm prices. In fact, 
Congress, in passing the law, made an 
exception of farm products and al- 
lowed them to go considerably above 
their present levels before they could 
be restricted. 


These uncontrolled farm prices 
have been rising. This means that 
food costs are going up. Since the 
cost of living is rising, workers are 
demanding and obtaining wage in- 
creases. This adds to the costs of 
production, and so there is a threat 
of rising prices all along the line. 

The President now calls for a curb 
on farm prices and says that as soon 
as this action is taken, he will place 
a ceiling on wages. He asks Congress 
to act by October 1 and says that if 
it does not do so he himself will place 
an upper limit upon both farm prices 
and wages. 


The President says he has the power 
to do this. The Constitution and acts 
of Congress give him power “to take 
measures necessary to avert a disaster 
which would interfere with the win- 
ning of the war.’”’ While the President 
says that he could act to check in- 
flation without the approval of Con- 
gress, he prefers that Congress be 
given the opportunity to act upon the 
problem. He prefers to use drastic 
war powers only when necessary. 


President Roosevelt says that tax- 
ation which will cut deeply into the 
incomes of the people is also necessary 
to prevent inflation. The people of 
the nation have far more money to 
spend now than they have ever had 
before, and yet there will be a scar- 
city of goods which can be purchased. 
“This purchasing power,” he says, 
“now exceeds by an estimated 20 
billions the amount of goods which 
will be available for purchase by 
civilians this year. The result ob- 


viously is that people compete more 
and more for the available supply of 
goods and the pressure of this great 
demand, compared with the small 
supply—which will become smaller 
and smaller—constantly threatens to 
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AMBASSADOR GREW returned from Tokyo to 
warn the American people of the hard fight 
they face against Japan. 
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As war goes into its fourth year—‘“‘Onward Christian Soldiers” 


disrupt our whole price structure.” 

Even if prices are fixed by law, it 
will be almost impossible to enforce 
the law if the purchasing power of 
the people is greater than the supply 
of goods on sale. Hence the demand 
for higher taxes which will reduce 
purchasing power. 


To World Youth 


In his address to the youth of the 
United Nations, President Roosevelt 
promises a better, a more peaceful 
world as a result of victory. He 
appeals to youth to work steadily for 
the realization of the objectives for 
which the war is being fought—for 
the four freedoms and the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. He says: 


These concepts, these principles, are 
designed to form a world in which 
men, women, and children can live in 
freedom and in equity and, above all, 
without fear of the horrors of war. For 
no soldiers or sailors, in any of our 
forces today, would so willingly en- 
dure the rigors of battle if they thought 
that in another twenty years their own 
sons would be fighting still another 
war on distant deserts, or seas, or in 
the far-away jungles, or in the skies. 

We have profited by our past mis- 
takes. This time we shall know how 
to make full use of victory. This time 
the achievements of our fighting forces 
will not be thrown away by political 
cynicism and timidity and incompe- 
tence. 


The President condemns defeatists 
—people who say that we cannot 
establish permanent peace, that we 
will fail after this war as we failed 
before. That the job ahead of us is 
difficult, he concedes, but he foresees 
victory in the end: 

We are deeply aware that we cannot 
achieve our goals easily. We cannot 


attain the fullness of all of our ideals 
overnight. We know that this is to be 


a long and hard and bitter fight—. 


and that there will still be an enor- 
mous job for us to do long after the 
last German, Japanese, and Italian 
ene planes have been shot to 
earth. 


But we do believe that, with Divine 
guidance, we can make—in this dark 
world of today and in the new post- 
war world of tomorrow—a _ steady 
progress toward the highest goals that 
men have ever imagined. 


Warning by Grew 


Joseph C. Grew, who was ambassa- 
dor from the United States to Japan 
at the time of the outbreak of the 
war, is in a position to understand the 
Japanese people and the Japanese war 
machine. In his address to the Amer- 
ican people, delivered after his return 
to this country, he presented a signifi- 
cant picture of the Japanese, of their 
cruelty,. their strength in war, and 
their impressions of Americans. He 
warned against underrating our op- 
ponents. The following comments are 
worth noting: 


They have put great store in what 
they consider to be the white man’s 
flabbiness. They look upon us Ameri- 
cans as constitutional weaklings, de- 
manding our daily comforts and un- 
willing to make the sacrifices de- 
manded for victory in a war against a 
military machine which has prepared 
and trained itself in Spartan simplic- 
ity and the hardness and toughness de- 
manded by war. They attach great 
importance to the former disunity in 
the United States over the war issue 
and they still count on an appreciable 
interval before an aroused nation can 
find itself and develop a fighting spirit 
of its own. 

By that time, they feel, Japan will 
be in complete control of all East Asia. 
When they struck, they made no pro- 
vision for failure; they left no road 
open for retreat. They struck with all 
the force and power at their command. 
And they will continue to fight in the 
same manner until they are utterly 
crushed. 

We shall crush that machine and 
caste and system in due course, but if 
we Americans think that, collectively 
and individually, we can continue to 
lead our normal lives, leaving the spirit 
of self-sacrifice to our soldiers and 
sailors, letting the intensification of our 
production program take care of itself, 
we shall unquestionably risk the dan- 
ger of a stalemate in this war of ours 
with Japan. 

.... We are up against a powerful 
fighting machine, a people whose mor- 
ale cannot and will not be broken even 
by successive defeats, who will cer- 
tainly not be broken by economic hard- 
ships, a people who individually and 
collectively will gladly sacrifice their 
lives for their Emperor and their na- 
tion, and who can be brought to earth 
only by physical defeat, by being 
ejected physically from the areas which 
they have temporarily conquered or 
by the progressive attrition of their 
naval power and merchant marine 
which will finally result in cutting off 
their homeland from all connection 
with and access to those outlying areas 
—by complete defeat in battle. 


The Russian Front 


The war news during the first week 
of September was on the whole en- 
couraging. Whatever the final fate of 
Stalingrad may be, the defense of that 
city has been one of the heroic epi- 
sodes of the war. The German ad- 
vance has been slowed down. The 
Germans have been forced to lose 
time which is so precious to them. 
Their losses in men and materials 
have been enormous. With every day 
that the Russian lines hold, it be- 
comes less likely that the Nazis can 
deliver a paralyzing blow against 
Russia this fall—more likely that 
Russian armies, with considerable 
striking power, will be in the field 
this winter and that this will prevent 
the Germans from moving their main 
armies either to the west or south- 
eastward. 


Submarine Warfare 


The war with the submarine has 
not yet been won, but the news from 
this front is more favorable than it 
was a few weeks ago. Our Navy is 


now able to provide better protection 
to our merchant ships along the At- 
lantic coast and in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in the Caribbean. Ships are stil] 
being sunk, but the number of sink- 
ings has fallen. Furthermore, our 
forces are more successful in sinking 
submarines. Not only that, but Nazi- 
held ports where the submarines are 
being constructed are being bombed 
with considerable effectiveness. 


Tax Confusion 


The Senate Finance Committee is 
now wrestling with the tax problem. 
Bills for raising revenue must, of 
course, originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Taxation bills are intro- 
duced first in that body and they are 
whipped into shape by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. That 
committee has already dealt with the 
problem of raising money for the 
prosecution of the war and other gov- 
ernmental purposes during the com- 
ing year. The Senate may work over 
a tax bill, however, and make changes 
ir it. That is the job with which the 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Senate Finance Committee is now 
engaged. 

This committee is holding public 
hearings. The Treasury Department 
is submitting its ideas as to the rais- 
ing of money to the committee. The 
Treasury’s recommendations repre- 
sent the opinions of the Roosevelt 
administration. Some of them will 
no doubt be written into the com- 
mittee’s bill and others will be re- 
jected. 

There is strong sentiment in the 
Senate in favor of the sales tax—a 
tax upon most of the articles which 
consumers buy. This tax would raise 
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a great deal of money, but it is op- 
posed by many on the ground that it 
would bear most heavily on the poor. 
It would increase the price of prac- 
tically all the things they buy. 

The Treasury opposes the sales tax 
and suggests in its place a so-called 
“spending tax.” Such a tax would 
operate in this way: A taxpayer adds 
together all the money which he 
saves; that is, all that he puts into 
life insurance or in the bank or into 
ponds or any other savings. He sub- 
tracts this amount from his total in- 
come. The rest of his income, the 
part that he doesn’t save, he spends, 
and this is the part upon which he is 
taxed. This spending tax is in addi- 
tion to the regular income tax. Its 
purpose is not only to raise money but 
to induce people to spend less and 
save more. 


Spanish Shakeup 


A few days ago, General Francisco 
Franco, Chief of State in Spain, quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly ousted 
three of his cabinet ministers in the 
greatest governmental shakeup since 
the end of the Spanish Civil War. At 
the same time he took over for him- 
self the leadership of Spain’s only 
political party, the Falange. 

For two reasons this move has 
aroused much speculation among the 
United Nations. In the first place 
the action was a total surprise. Sec- 
ondly, it seems to imply that Spain is 
drifting away from the Axis, for one 
of the ousted men is Ramon Serrano 
Suner, Franco’s brother-in-law. For 
several years Sufer has been foreign 
minister, president of the strongly 
fascist Falange, and one of Spain’s 
most ardent advocates of close col- 
laboration with Germany and Italy. 

However, it is too early to speculate 
with any success as to the real mean- 
ing of the cabinet shift. Some ob- 
servers believe that it is a purely 
domestic move, quite unrelated to the 
war or the Axis. They think possibly 
Spain is about to restore the mon- 
archy, and that reducing the power 
of the Falange is merely a prelude 
to that step. A third possible ex- 
planation is that the change is mere 
window-dressing, designed to con- 
vince the United Nations that Spain 
is shifting away from its Axis ties 
whereas, as a matter of fact, no such 
change is contemplated. 


Dies Committee Rebuked 


Some time ago the Dies Committee, 
a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, made a study of un- 
American activities—under the chair- 
manship of Congressman Martin Dies 
of Texas. It charged that the govern- 
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ment departments of Washington 
were honeycombed with subversive 
elements—with Communists, Fascists, 
Nazis, and other disloyal citizens. It 
prepared a long list of federal em- 
ployees whom it charged with dis- 
loyalty. 

The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, directed by J. Edgar Hoover, set 
out to find whether these charges 
were true. It investigated the cases 
of 1,121 federal employees who had 
been charged with disloyalty by the 
Dies Committee. 

The FBI reports that nearly all the 
charges are groundless. As a result of 
its investigations, two federal em- 
ployees (out of 1,121 investigated) 
were dismissed from the federal serv- 
ice. Attorney General Francis Biddle 
agrees with the FBI that the Dies 
Committee’s charges were in the main 
without foundation. He says that 
most of these complaints should never 
have been made. The attorney gen- 
eral says that “hundreds of employees 
.. . have been alleged [by the Dies 
Committee] to be ‘subversive’ for no 
better reason than the appearance of 
their names on the mailing lists of 
certain organizations. Upon investi- 
gation it develops that a large number 
had not even heard of the organiza- 
tions with which they were said to 
be affiliated.” 


China Gains 


Early last summer, the Japanese 
launched a large-scale offensive in 
China. The object was to put China 
definitely out of the war if possible. 
At the least, it was hoped that the 
Japanese could capture airfields from 
which they might later be attacked 
by American planes. This Japanese 
offensive was temporarily successful. 
Japan’s armies conquered most of 
Chekiang and Kiangsi provinces. 

Recently the Chinese launched a 
counteroffensive and have driven the 
Japanese backward, retaking the 
ground they lost during the summer. 


Perhaps the Japanese are with- 
drawing their armies from these 
provinces in order to use them else- 
where—in an attack upon Siberia or 
India or Australia. But at any rate, 
the withdrawal proves that they are 
not strong enough to be on the offen- 
sive all along the line. They are not 
as strong as they thought they were. 
They may indeed win smashing vic- 
tories elsewhere, but it is encouraging 
to note that they are now compelled 
to surrender gains which they valued 
highly and which they had thought 
they could: hold. 


Wake Island 


Insofar as it is possible, ‘““Wake 
Island” presents an accurate picture 
of the heroic struggle of a tiny garri- 
son of Marines to hold this Pacific 
isle during the two terrible weeks 
after Pearl Harbor. This film makes 
little attempt to dress up the story 
with a fictional plot; the gallant 
struggle on Wake Island offers plenty 
of dramatic material in itself. For 
suspense and melodrama, “Wake Is- 
land” is hard to surpass. 


The cast for this film was skillfully 
selected. Brian Donlevy gives a first- 
rate performance as the major in 
command of the island’s defense, and 
comedy relief is offered by Robert 
Preston and William Bendix, a couple 
of tough, wise-cracking, boisterous 
Leathernecks. 


The movie vividly portrays the en- 
trapment of 478 Marines and 1,100 
construction workers on Wake and 
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“WAKE ISLAND,” a current motion picture starring Brian Donlevy and produced by Paramount, 
tells the stirring and tragic story of the heroic defense of Wake by a handful of U. S. Marines. It 


is a realistic picture of war in the Pacific. 


how they continued resistance when 
they had only six five-inch guns and 
four planes. Once the defenders 
cleverly played dead while a Japanese 
fleet moved in. When the ships were 
within good range, the American guns 
opened fire and sank four. The spirit 
which led the Americans to wire the 
War Department, “send us some more 
Japs,” is to be found in the movie. 


Two-Way Plan 


Because the lend-lease plan is de- 
signed to work in both directions, 
American forces abroad have re- 
ceived many supplies and services 


News From 


from our Allies. In Britain and 
Northern Ireland, in Africa and 
Egypt, in the hot countries of the 
Middle East, and in India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the islands of the 
Pacific, a wide variety of resources 
have been extended. The list in- 
cludes such things as squadrons of 
Spitfires, fan belts for Army trucks, 
assistance in building airdromes and 
naval bases, bananas, convoy pro- 
tection for U. S. troopships, gasoline, 
and the use of air bases. These are 
but a few examples of means by 
which the United States is receiving 
benefits from the lend-lease pro- 
gram. 


All Fronts 





Radio stations throughout the nation 
will carry special one-minute broad- 
casts of facts about the war every 
day for the next six weeks, begin- 
ning today, September 14. The 43 
transcriptions which will be heard 
were prepared by nationally famous 
persons and are being distributed to 
the stations by the government. 

x * * 

Two submarine chasers, recently 
launched, were the first fighting craft 
built on Lake Champlain since the 
War of 1812, according to the Navy 
Department. 


* * * 


In the three years since the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has distributed $60,- 
000,000 worth of relief supplies to a 
total of 20,000,000 war victims in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia. 

* * * 


Royal Air Force night raids on Ger- 
man territory are now led by path- 
finder planes. These are manned by 
experienced crews who know how to 
find the exact targets which are to 
be bombed. After the pathfinders 
have dropped flares and incendiaries 
to light the targets, the main attack- 
ing forces come along and unload 
their high explosives. 


*” * * 


Last week, on Labor Day, ceremonies 
were held to mark the progress in 
the construction of 150 fighting ves- 
sels. Some were launched, and keels 
were laid for building to commence 
on the rest. The observances took 
place in 75 communities of 27 states. 
Among the vessels involved, accord- 
ing to the Navy, were destroyers, 
submarine chasers, motor torpedo 
boats, minesweepers, coastal trans- 
ports, tank-landing craft, and sea- 
plane tenders. 


An Army Flying Fortress recently set 
a new speed record for a trans-Pacific 
flight. It crossed from Australia to 
San Francisco in 36 hours and 10 
minutes, easily breaking the old 
mark of 51 hours and 49 minutes, 
which had stood since 1934. The new 
record was made in nonstop flight, 
while the old one represented flying 
time during a period of two weeks. 


* * * 


Soldiers haven’t time to learn the 
languages that would be useful to 
them in different parts of the world, 
so the Army has assembled diction- 
aries of common, everyday words 
and phrases from six languages— 
German, Russian, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. It has also 
prepared books of military phrases 
in about 50 languages. 
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The Battle of Egypt 


tralians, New Zealanders, Americans, 
African, Free Frenchmen, Indians, 
and others who are fighting on the 
sands of Egypt, they can push on 
through Palestine, Iraq, and Iran. 
There they could join with the Ger- 
man armies now fighting in Russia, 
those which are steadily gaining in 
the Caucasus. The pincers would be 
closed and the Middle East would 
fall into Axis hands. 

If the Axis two-pronged drive suc- 
ceeds, Russia will be shut off from 
England and the United States. The 
Persian Gulf, through which large 
quantities of supplies have been 
reaching the Soviet Union, would be 
Axis-controlled. Russia’s ability to 
continue the war would depend al- 
most exclusively upon her own ef- 
forts, upon the industrial power she 
has mustered in the Urals and cen- 
tral Siberia. 

The Battle of Egypt therefore looms 
as a struggle for tremendous stakes. 
Egypt is the land bridge to the Mid- 
dle East. It is in the path of the 
juncture of three continents, Africa, 
Europe, and Asia. It is the road 
over which the armies of Rommel 
could join hands with the armies 
now fighting in Russia. Upon the 
success or failure of the two-pronged 
drives now in progress the length 
of the war will be determined. 


Importance of Middle East 


The Middle East is important for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, 
it contains some of the richest oil 
fields in the world. The oil fields in 
southern Iran, on Bahrein Island in 
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General H.R.L. G. 


DESERT COMMANDERS. 
Alexander (right) heads the United Nations 
forces pitted against wily General Rommel, the 
“desert fox” (left). 


the Persian Gulf, at Mosul in Iraq; 
all these are vital to the British and 
Americans fighting in Egypt, the 
Mediterranean, and those stationed 
throughout the Middle East. Loss of 
this oil would seriously cripple the 
United Nations, for without it their 
tanks, planes, and mechanized equip- 
ment could not function. 

If Hitler should obtain this oil, it 
would be sufficient to meet the needs 
of his war machine throughout Eu- 
rope. By dominating the eastern 
Mediterranean he could readily 
transport the oil to European ports 
where it. could lubricate and feed 
the Nazi war machine almost indefi- 
nitely. In addition, the Middle East 
would supply Germany with many 
foodstuffs and raw materials. It 
would more than furnish Nazi Eu- 
Tope’s needs for fruits, would fill 30 
ber cent of the requirements for cot- 
ton, 20 per cent of the tobacco re- 
quirements, eight per cent of the 
wool, and five per cent of the copper 
requirements. Coupled with the eco- 
nomic gains made by the conquest 
of Soviet territory—especially if the 
entire Caucasus is overrun—the Nazi 
Position would be greatly strength- 
ened. 





(Concluded from page 1) 


Great as these economic gains 
would be, they must be considered 
secondary to the military advantages 
which would accrue from domination 
of the Middle East. Loss of the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, would place 
the Germans in a position to shut off 
Allied supply lines not only to Rus- 
sia but to India and the Far East. It 
would make possible the juncture of 
the two wars, the European and the 
Pacific. 

The United Nations are fully aware 
of the stakes involved in this strug- 
gle for the Middle East. They are 
aware of the importance of holding 
Egypt. They are determined, at all 
costs, to prevent Rommel’s drive 
from succeeding. That is why the 
British have placed General Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander in command of 
the Egyptian campaign. General 
Alexander is a man who, if anyone 
can, should be able to match the 
cunning of Marshal Rommel. He 
was called in after the defeat of the 
British in France in 1940. He has 
shown brilliant leadership in many 
military campaigns and the British 
are placing great hope in him. 


A Vital Sector 

The battle now raging in Egypt 
will demand all the genius General 
Alexander can muster. The sector 
around El Alamein offers the Allies 
their best chance of preventing Rom- 
mel from reaching Alexandria and 
the Suez Canal. The ground near El 
Alamein narrows down to a strip of 
territory less than 50 miles wide. It 
is a bottleneck heavily manned and 
fortified. On one side of the El Ala- 
mein gap is the Mediterranean and 
on the other the Qattara Depression 
—a rough trackless waste in which 
mechanized forces cannot operate. 

Rommel, as he started his new 
drive, was thus unable to use his 
famous and familiar tactics of sending 
his tanks on wide encircling sweeps 
to come up behind the enemy, or of 
luring his foe into antitank gun am- 
bushes by using columns of trucks 
or other motorized units as decoys. 

But the Allies are not in the best 
possible position themselves. They 
cannot afford to retreat an inch, for 
17 miles behind their positions on the 
El Alamein front the Qattara barrier 
ends. Once Rommel gets beyond that 
barrier, he will again have wide 
spaces in which to operate. He will 
be able to renew his encircling tac- 
tics and have a better chance of 
driving the Allies back to Alexandria 
and Cairo and reaching the gates of 
the Middle East. 

While the United Nations have 
been pouring men and materials into 
the Egyptian front, they have not 
neglected their positions in the rear, 
throughout the Middle _ East. 
Throughout 1941 and this year, they 
have been strengthening their de- 
fenses in Syria, Iraq, and Iran. The 
United States has also been pour- 
ing men and war materials into the 
Middle East, how many and how 
much, no one knows. 


British in Control 

Last year, the British realized that 
the Germans were seeking to en- 
trench themselves in the Middle East 
and swiftly took counter measures. 
In May last year a four-week mili- 
tary campaign was fought in Iraq 
to prevent the government of that 
country from serving as a tool of 
the Axis. A month later, a military 





campaign was fought in 
Syria, by Free French 





and _ British forces, 
against the Vichy 
French armies’ which 


were in control of that 
country. 


In August of last 
year, the British and 
Russians took military 
action against Iran. 
Nazi agents, engineers, 
military leaders, and 
other ‘tourists’ had 
been pouring into Iran 
in considerable num- 
bers. The Allies feared 
that Iran would fall 
into Axis hands, and 
consequently the Brit- 
ish entered the country a Pe 
from the south while Oe ae 
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the Russians sent arm- 
ies from the north. Thus 
the three most impor- 
tant countries of the Miadle East— 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran—today remain 
under the control of the Allies. 

If the British and their allies can 
stem the German tide in Egypt and 
eventually push the Nazis out of 
Egypt, they may be able to mount 
an offensive against the Germans 
from the Middle East. It was esti- 
mated in December 1941 that the 
United Nations had some 750,000 men 
in the Middle East. 


In these battles, the toughest type 
of soldiers are required and the stur- 
diest type of war machine. Not only 
is the heat of such great intensity as 
to be almost unbearable, but the dust 
storm, the “Khamseen,” as it is 
called, is a constant menace. When 
the Khamseen strikes, all operations 
must stop. Edmund Stevens describes 
the devastating work of the dust 
storm as follows in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 


The desert dictates the rules and 
conditions of battle to both sides and 
can at will ground all aircraft and halt 
troop movements. 


It destroys equipment more surely 
and systematically than all the de- 
structive human agencies combined. 
The desert is like a gigantic grist mill 


Handwriting on the Pyramid! 
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into which both sides constantly pour 
their expensive material and where 
everything is relentlessly ground into 
the dust, the common denominator of 
all matter. 

Thus, in the desert mechanized equip- 
ment wears out three or four times as 
fast as anywhere else and the fine des- 
ert grit works into the more vital and 
best protected parts of any mechanism 
and wears away the toughest steels. 
The rough rocky terrain and_ the 
scorching sun complete the work of 
demolition and assimilation. 


Thus the United Nations face one 
of the most difficult problems in de- 
fending the Middle East. Not only 
must the transports which carry men 
and supplies travel thousands of 
miles to reach their destination, but 
the character of desert warfare ex- 
acts a heavy toll upon both man and 
machine. 
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News Quiz of the Week 














(Turn to page 8, column 4, for answer key) 


1. Ramon Serrano Sunher, who was 
recently ousted from the Spanish gov- 
ernment, (a) was General Franco’s 
brother-in-law; (b) was foreign min- 
ister; (c) was leader of the only po- 
litical party in Spain; (d) was ousted 
because he was too friendly to the 
United Nations. Which statement is 
false? 

2. In How War Came, by Ernest K. 
Lindley and Forrest Davis, what rea- 
son is given for our maintaining diplo- 
matic relations with Vichy? 

3. What Axis capital was recently 
bombed for the first time? 

4. Recent disorders in Northern Ire- 
land were caused by the IRA. What 
is it? 

5. Who are these men, and why have 
they been recently in the news? Hu 
Shih, Lazaro Cardenas, and Shigenori 
Togo. 

6. General Sir Harold Rupert Leo- 
fric George Alexander is the youngest 
full general in the British Army. He 
has recently undertaken a job at which 
his predecessors — Wavell, Cunning- 
ham, and Auchinleck—were unsuccess- 
ful. What is it? 

7. Now that Brazil has entered the 
war, how many people does that add 
to the United Nations? 

8. Whom have the Republicans se- 
lected as their candidate for the gov- 
ernor of New York State? 


9. Two years ago it would have 
taken six months to build a Liberty 
ship. Henry J. Kaiser, the ship-build- 
ing wizard, has reduced this time enor- 
mously. What is his latest record? 

10. In a meaningless show of bra- 
vado German troops recently scaled 
18,471 feet to the top of the highest 
peak in the Caucasian chain. Was it 
(a) Mt. Ararat, (b) Mt. Elborus, (c) 
Mt. Everest, or (d) Mt. Kazbek? 

11. Joseph C. Grew recently warned 
the American people that they are up 
against a tough foe and that only a 
maximum war effort would prevent a 
long drawn out stalemate with Japan. 
Who is Mr. Grew? 

12. What is the Qattara Depression 
and why is it important just now? 


Pronunciations 


Bahrein—bah-rane’ 
Caucasus—ko’kah-sus 
Chekiang—ju’jyahng’ 

El Alamein—el’ ah-lah-mane’ 
Falange—fah-lahn’‘hay 
Kiangsu—jyahng’see’ 
Mosul—moe-sool’ 
Qattara—kah-tah’rah 

Serrano Suner—seh-rah’noe soon-yair’ 
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GALLOWAY 


Is manpower being mobilized efficiently? 


Analysis of 


War Effort 


(Concluded from page 1) 


take to do things which, in ordinary 
times, are considered impossible. It 
is the part of wisdom, therefore, to 
examine the workings of our war ma- 
chine carefully to see wherein satis- 
factory progress is being made, and 
wherein there is weakness or failure. 
With this idea in mind, let us examine 
the more important activities in- 
volved in the prosecution of the war: 


The Raising of an Army: This is be- 
ing achieved quickly and on the 
whole smoothly. We now have an 
Army of about four million men, as 
large a force as was raised during the 
entire period of the First World War. 
About half a million men have been 
sent, well equipped, outside the 
United States, according to a state- 
ment made last week by Assistant 
Secretary of War John J. McCloy. 

This Army is being raised through 
the Selective Service plan, and on the 
whole there are few complaints of 
injustices or favoritism. There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
operation of the system, however. 
Until lately there has been no clear- 
cut and definite rule as to the order in 
which different classes of the regis- 
trants should be called. There has 
been no uniformity on a _ national 
scale. 


Some boards, for example, have 
already taken married men into the 
services, while other boards have not. 
No one of draft age has known what 
to expect. The rules as to which 
classes of workers should be deferred 
for occupational reasons have been 
neither clear nor uniform. Recently, 
however, the rules have been made 
more definite and more uniform. 


Lag in Production 


Production: The total production of 
planes is about up to schedule. They 
are being produced at the rate of at 
least fifty thousand a year. We are 
outproducing all the Axis nations 
combined. The production of certain 
classes of planes, though, such as big 
bombers, is failing below expecta- 
tions. This is due largely to the fact 
of poor planning in the use of essen- 
tial materials. In some cases, new 
factories have been built and after 
being completed it has been impos- 
sible to start them to work because 
materials for the production of planes 
could not be obtained in sufficient 
quantity. 


The same thing has happened in the 
case of tanks and certain other imple- 
ments of war. There is a shortage 
of steel and many other raw mate- 
rials. Too much of it, in some cases, 
has gone into plant construction so 
that there is not enough to manufac- 
ture implements for immediate use. 
In some cases this has been due to 
poor organization. Too many officials 
have had a hand in the planning. 
They have disagreed and worked at 
cross purposes. No one knows whom 
to blame for mistakes, because au- 
thority is too divided. 

Never before in history have mer- 
chant ships been produced at the rate 
we have turned them out, but we 
have not produced enough small 
naval vessels as escort ships to protect 
the merchant vessels against sub- 
marines. There has not been maxi- 
mum cooperation between the Mari- 
time Commission which builds the 
merchant ships, and the Navy De- 
partment which has charge of build- 
ing naval vessels. Because of the 
slowness in building escort ships, the 
submarines have taken a heavier toll 
of the merchant ships than they would 
have otherwise. 


Conduct of War Operations: The 
Army and Navy, working together, 
have certain excellent performances 
to their credit. For example, they 
cooperated in winning the battle of 
Midway. It is known, however, that 
jealousies interfere with the efficiency 
of these organizations. The Fortune 
editorial says: 

“A modern Army and Navy and 
Air Force are not three different ways 
to fight; they are three coordinate 
forces on the same battlefield, which 
right now is the globe. The jealousy 
and division that still exist between 
our Army and Navy, and between our 
Army Air Force and the other serv- 
ices, is just as fatal today as, in 
World War I, it would have been to 
give autonomy to each of three regi- 
ments in the same infantry division.” 


Effect of Politics on Administration: 
Action on a number of problems 
which need to be handled quickly is 
being delayed because either the 
President or Congress, or both, are 
afraid to act until after the November 
elections. Among them are these: 


The enactment of a tax law: It is 
important that as much money as 


possible be raised for the conduct of 
the war. It is important also that 
the amount to be raised and the 
manner of raising it be known 
quickly. Taxpayers need to know 
what is expected of them. Yet action 
is being deferred because of fear 
that the people will resent the high 
taxes which must be imposed to 
finance the war. 

The Army wants a law to provide 
for the drafting of 18- and 19-year- 
olds. It is generally understood that 
such a law will be enacted after the 
elections, but that nothing will be 
done until then. 

An important issuie relates to gas 
rationing. It is already being ra- 
tioned in the eastern states. Many 
people believe that it should be ra- 
tioned throughout the country in 
order to check auto driving and thus 
save tires. It is important that the 
question should be decided one way 
or the other, but those in authority 
are delaying their decision until after 
the elections. 

The problem of more closely con- 
trolled prices is another which waited 
for months without effective action. 
It is commonly understood that prices 
in general cannot be held down if 
wages and the prices of farm products 
are not controlled. Yet Congress has 
been afraid to take action for fear 
of the “Labor Vote” and the “Farm 
Vote.” (See note on President Roose- 
velt’s Labor Day message to Con- 
gress, page 4.) 

What can the people do to correct 
the weaknesses in the war adminis- 
tration and particularly to keep their 
officials from playing politics in deal- 
ing with vital problems? What, in 
particular, can students in the schools 
do: Here are a few practical sugges- 
tions: 


What You Can Do 


Keep informed so far as possible 
and obtain facts before coming to 
conclusions. Read the reports of the 
Office of War Information and of con- 
gressional committees, such as the 
Truman Committee, which investi- 
gates the conduct of the war. Reada 
variety of newspapers and magazines. 
When your opinions are formed, ex- 
press them. Express them in your 
home and elsewhere. Use your in- 
fluence to get others to be more ac- 
tive politically by voting and by 
making their opinions felt in every 
way possible. 

Most people are public spirited and 
patriotic. They are willing to pay as 
heavy taxes as are needed to win the 
war. They are willing to have their 
gas rationed if that is in the public 
interest. They are willing to have 
their wages controlled if that will 
prevent inflation. They are not look- 
ing for any special privileges. 

But too often these people do not 
express their opinions. They pay 
little attention to what is going on. 
Selfish pressure groups among them 
do express opinions. They threaten 
to vote against public officials who 
act contrary to their wishes. Since 
these pressure groups express them- 
selves and go to the polls and vote 
for what they want, the President and 
members of Congress are obliged to 
listen to them. They listen to the 
people or the groups who talk and 
vote for what they want. If they 
did not do it, they would be defeated 
and their whole program could not 
be carried out. 

When selfish interests exert too 
much influence in the government, 
therefore, it is not wholly the fault 
of the public officials who listen to 
them. It is the fault of the plain peo- 


ple who are not active and energetic 
in supporting officials who ignore the 
selfish groups. 

We insist in America upon the 
right to criticize even in time of war 
—the right to demand efficiency in 
the conduct of the war, the right to 
condemn inefficiency. But to be ef. 
fective and helpful the criticism 
should be intelligent, informed, ang 
constructive. Intelligent, nonparti- 
san criticism, based upon fact and 
evidence, is a spur to efficiency ang 


_ leads to improvements in adminis- 


tration, but carping complaints aid 
only the enemy. 
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Answers to News Quiz 


1. (d) Was ousted because he was 
too friendly to the United Nations, 

2. To keep the French fleet out of 
Nazi hands. 

3. Budapest, capital of Hungary. 

4. Irish Republican Army, an out- 
lawed patriotic group which desires to 
unite Ulster and Eire and break com- 
pletely away from British control. 

5. Hu Shih has been the Chinese am- 
bassador to the United States for the 
last four years, but has now been re- 
called to China. Lazaro Cardenas, for- 
mer president of Mexico, was recently 
appointed by President Camacho as 
the new minister of defense. Shige- 
nori Togo was the foreign minister of 
Japan until ousted recently by Pre- 
mier Tojo. 

6. Alexander is Britain’s new com- 
mander in the Middle East, whose 
present job is to defeat Rommel’s Nazi 
Afrika Korps in northern Africa. 

7. Brazil’s population is about 41,- 
000,000. 

8. Thomas E. Dewey. 

9. 24 days. 

10. (b) Mt. Elborus. 

11. Mr. Grew recently returned to 
the United States after serving as 
United States ambassador to Tokyo for 
10 years. 

12. The Qattara Depression is a large 
area of alkali flats, sand dunes, and 
swamps located in northwestern Egypt. 
The steep cliffs of its northern tip are 
but 35 miles from the Mediterranean, 
and the bottleneck thus formed is the 
scene of the latest battle between Ger- 
man and British troops in Egypt. 
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Is industry producing rapidly enough? 





